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I  Century  of  Grant 

Draws  to  a  Close 


Retrospect  of  the  Life  and  Deeds  of  the  Alan  of  Appomattox,  in   Hon 
of   Whose   Hundredth    Birthday   the    Nation    Will    Today    Dedicate, 
Washington,   the  Largest   Memorial   Statuary   Group    Ever   Erected   i 
the  United  States. 


THERE  Is  something  startliogly 
challenging  in  the  association  of 
the  name  or  General  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  with  a  centenary — it  Is 
difficult  lo  grasp  the  conception  that 
anything  in  his  life  occurred  so  long 
ago  as  a  hundred  years.  So  intimately 
have  bis  lite,  his  achievements,  his  per- 
sonality, been  interwoven  with  the 
familiar  currents  of  American  thought, 
i  to  the  present  day,  so  strong  a 
hold  has  he  taken  upon  the  imagination, 
is  sympathy  an-1  the  patriotic  appraise- 
lent  on  the  American  people,  so  much 
as  been  written  and  still  is  being 
Titlen,  about  the  historic  periods  in 
ulcli  he  was  the  outstanding  figure 
mt  his  remarkable  career  seems  like 
story  of  yesterday,  a  heroic,  human 
lie  whose  last  tragic  touches  still  linger 
i  the  memory  of  the  present  genera- 
on  like  vibrant  echoes  of  quite  recent 
happening.1;.  V i ■  I  the  realization  Is  fast 
ing  that  the  times  and  the  men  that 
bined  to  mold  the  character  and 
develop  the  genius  of  this  great  Amer- 
ican belong  to  a  century  that  Is  past 
ad  of  which  few  notable  survivors  re- 
lain.  Yearly  the  ranks  of  the  vot- 
rans  of  the  Civil  War  arc  dwindling 
nd  the  names  of  the  great  generals 
Ui.it  directed  the  forces  of  that  mighty 
Struggle  for  national  unity  and  human 
freedom  are  becoming  fast  dimming 
memories.  "The  one  remains,  tbe  many 
nge  and   pass."     And  today,  at  the 


own  capacity  to  cope  with  them,  tbe 
great  opportunities  and  the  gigantic 
forces  that  came  to  his  hands.  From 
his  boyhood  days  to  Appomattox  the 
stuff  was  in  him  that  accounted  for  his 
successes  and  his  failures— the  quick 
grasp  of  situations,  the  sublimation  of 
common  sense.  Ills  blindness  to  defeat, 
his  bulldog  tenacity  in  attack,  his  clear 
vision  of  the  ends  sought — these  things 
made  for  bis  military  successes,  just  ns 
his  straightforwardness,  simple  faith, 
and  scorn  for  the  ainuoua  ways  of  com- 
promising diplomacy  made  tor  his  civic 
failures.  These  things  were  all  parts  of 
the  boy  and  tbe  man  and  were  evi- 
denced throughout  his  life  by  the  few 
words  that  he  spoke  and  the  many 
things  that  he  did. 

Ulysses  Simpson  Grant — chance  gave 
him  the  "Simpson"  for  a  middle  name — 
was  born  in  a  little  2-room  cottage,  near 
the  river  front,  at  Point  Pleasant,  0., 
a  straggling  village  perched  on  a  bend 
of  tile  Ohio  River  about  twenty-fivi> 
miles  southeast  of  Cincinnati,  April  2:' 


Root  Grant, 

and  his  mother. 

,  was  a  farmer's 

state.  The  name 

parents  was  Hiram 


fathei 
a  Pennsylvania  ta 
Hannah  Simpson  ' 
daughter  from  the 
given  the  boy  by  r, 
Ulysses.  It  was  changed 
son  by  the  mistake  of 
making  out  his  papers  for  admission 
West  Point— a  change  that 
to  the  boy  who   had   no  fancy   for  the 
initials  "H.  U.  G."    Perhaps  in  this  little 
matter  fate  played  him  a  favoring 
for  bis  nickname  in  West  Point  became 


furroughing    plowing  corn  and  potatoes, 
bringing  in   tbe  crops  when  horvested, 
hauling   all   the    wood,    besides   tending 
Uvo  of  the  three  horses,  n  cow  Or  I 
and  sawing  wood   for  the  stoves." 
understood  horses  as  a  boy,  as  he  nl 
wards  understood  men  in  the  field  i 
commander.    He  could  get  the  work, 
of  them.     "If  I  can  mount  a  "nors 
can  ride  blm,"  and  one  of  the  famous 
West  Point  traditions  is  Cadet  Grant'; 
record    leap  on   horseback.  Most  of  thi 
men  who  knew  him  in  his  boyhood  day; 
claim  to  have  remarked  nothing  in  him 
that    augured  future  greatness. 
they  have  thrown  such  significant  lights 
un  his  budding  character  as  these:  "He 
was  pure  minded  and  clean  of  speech." 
"He   never  swore— had   no  had   habits." 
"Said    little    himself,  but    he   could    an- 
swer questions  if  you  gave  him  time." 
"Awkward    and    countrified,    quiet    and 
Blow,"      "Stumpy,      frock  le-faced,      b( 
beaded."      "Had    quiet    gray-blue    eyi 
strong  straight  nose,  straight  brown  hair 
and  bulky  build."  "Was  modest  and 
assuming,  but  quietly  determined,  i 
reliant,   decisive."  "Was  a  lover  of 
woods"  and  "a  favorite  with  the  smaller 
boys  ot  the  village  who  had  learned  to 
look  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  protector." 
There  Is  much  of  the  soldier  Grant  1: 
these  little  flashes  of  boyish  charactei 

Grant  was  graduated  from  West  Point 

In  1843,  No.  21  In  a  roll  of  eighty-nl 
with  the  rank  of  second- lieu  tenant,  and 
was    stationed    at    Jefferson 
near    St.    Louis.     Before    thi 
War  broke  out  he  had  courted  and 
the  heart  of  Julia  Dent,  the  daughtc 
a   big   plan  tor,  but   did    not   marry 
until   August   22.  1S-JS,   six   months  .ifter 
the  war  had  come  to  an  end.     He  had 
none  of  the  war  fever — it  was  not  a  i 
t hat  made  any  appeal  to  his  patrioti 
and    Grant    was    never    a    militarist    in 
principle.     But  Grant  was  a  soldi 
took  orders.    He  went  into  the  battle  of 
Palo  Alto  a  second    lieutenant,  in  May, 
lS46,and  entered  the  City  of  Mexico  six 
months  later,  with  the  same  rank, 
although    he  was  frequently  mentioned 


i  hundred  years  from 

U.  S.  Grant,  America's  greatest 

the   nation    Is   uniting   to   com- 

>  his  deeds  and  to  dedicate  to 

honor,   in    imperishable  bronze,   the 

:  magnificent  memorial  in  the  way 

i     symbolic     statuary     group     ever 

|  erected    upon   American   soil.      It   is  an 

upon    which    every    American 

[should    pause   to    pay    a    tribute    of    re- 

|trospecl  lo  the  man  and   his  deeds — to 

the  man   as  he  now  stands  clear  from 

the    clouds    Uiat   enveloped    him    in    his 

lifetime,  pre-eminently   a  representative 

|  American;     to    his    deeds,   as    they    are 

wledged     to    be,    the    master 

achievements  of  a   mind   that    In  a  time 

I  of  his  country's  direst  travail  vlsioned 

things    clearly    and    of    a    courage    and 

j  purpose  that  ever  "marched 

tvard,"   never   faltered    to   the 

end. 

The  swift  appraising  public  has  a  way 
at  dubbing  men   of  great  achievements 
"men  of  destiny."     As  a  foil   for  medi- 
ocrity, It   likes  to  give  much  credit  to 
I  fate,   to  luck,   to  opportunity.     But   for 
|  that  "whiff  of  grapeshot"   through  the 
boulevards    of   Paris,  we    are   often    re- 
minded,    Napoleon     might     have     been 
nothing    more    than    a     political    pam- 
|  pbleteer  or  a  dilettante  dabbler  In  liter- 
ature.    But    for  this,   that  and   another 
trick    of    fate.    Grant    might    have    re- 
|malned  a  plodding  merchnnt  or,  at  most, 
exceptional    quartermaster.       Emer- 
n,  however,  has  a  far  more  accurate 
[philosophic  formula.  Every  great  crisis, 
ild,  brings  forth  Us  representative 
"Such    a    man    was    wanted    and 
I  such  a  man  was  horn."  he  said  of  Na- 
I  poleon.     And    today,    after    Hie    fierce 
|  light  that  has  beaten  upon  every  phase 
of  Grant's  career  and  tbe   inquisitorial 
winnow inga  of  years  of  unsparing  criti- 
cism, beyond  all  doubts  he  stands   forth 
as  the  representative  man  of  the  Civil 
|  War — "such    a    man    was    wanted    and 
s  born."     It  was  the  phy- 
sical   and    the    mental    make-up    of    the 
man    that    answered    "here"    when    the 
hour    struck    and    the    call    went    forth 
tor  the   right   man.     It   is   no  longer  a 
marvel  that  Ibis  simple  and  humble  citi- 
zen  of   the    middle   West,   plodding,    un- 
imaginative,   imperturbable    lo  the   stir 
or  things,  unambitious  nf  honor-,  should 
I  have   met,  with  calm  nssurauce   of  his 


tor  generations.  Away  back  among  the 
Scottish  hlgblanders  of  the  Stuart  days 
there  was  a  Clan  Grant,  whose  Gaelic 
war  cry  was  "Stand  Fast."  Anil  there 
was  one  of  the  line,  a  great  grandfather, 
Who  had  a  commission  in  the  Kuglis.h 
army  and  was  killed  In  the  French  and 
Indian  War.  and  there  was  another,  the 
grandfather  of  U.  S.  Grant,  Captain 
Noah  Grant,  who  was  at  Bunker  Hill 
and  served  in  the  Continental  army 
throughout  the  Revolutionary  War.  Sf 
the  fighting  blood  and  the  "stand  fast' 
spirit  were  in  him,  though  born  a  tan 
with  a  life  of  toll  for  his 


i  boyhood  life,  but 
isideml  things  tlJL.it 
!   inborn    traits,   and 


iliiienlai 

It  has 
historians  to  say 
ing  noteworthy  in 
it  is  the  little  unci 
give  evidence  of  tl 
there  is  record  ot 
anecdote  will  serve  io  show  that  the 
boy  was  father  to  the  man.  When  he 
was  11  bis  father  took  a  building  con 
tract  which  called  for  the  hauling  o 
logs  from  a  wood  a  few-  miles  distant 
The  logs  were  a  foot  square  and  four 
teen  feet  ions;— to  handle  them  was  thi 
job  of  several  men.  The  father  hired  c 
gang  of  eleven  men  to  do  the  sewing 
and  the  loading,  and  the  'boy,  Hiram 
Ulysses,  who  had  a  knack  with  horses, 
did  the  driving.  One  day  Ulysses  went 
for  a  load  of  logs  and  found  that  the 
hewers  had  quit  for  the  day,  leaving 
a  stack  of  the  huge  logs  on  the  ground. 
The  average  boy  would  have  driven 
back  home  and  reported  failure.  But 
tbe  Grant  boy  was  never  known  lo  turn 
back.  He  brought  bis  clear  thinking 
mind  to  figure  on  tbe  problem  and 
solved  It.  He  made  a  fallen  maple  tree 
lake  the  place  of  tbe  absent  men.  Using 
it  ns  an  inclined  plane  he  bitched  one 
of  his  horses  lo  the  logs,  hauled  them 
one  by  one  up  on  the  tree  trunk  until 
they  nearly  balanced  and  swung  them 
into  his  wagon  until  he  had  a  load.  It 
was  the  Vlcksburg  Grant  that  did  that 
little  job. 

With  a  reputation  for  Indolence — a 
reputation  that  clung  to  him  through 
life— he  nevertheless  shirked  no  duty 
that  came  to  his  hand.  "From  the  age  of 
11  until  I  was  17,"  he  says  in  his  me- 
moirs, "I  did  all  tbe  work  done  with  tbe 
horses,  such   as  breaking   up  the   land, 


ways  cool,  swift  and  unhurried  in  bat- 
tle, uneormeirjus  apparently  as  though  it 
were  a  hailstorm  instead  of  a  storm  of 
bullets." 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  Grant  con- 
tinued in  army  service  until  lSF>-i,  when 
despairing  of  making  a  livelihood  f,,r  his 
family  out  of  his  meager  Hilary  and  hav- 
ing no  ambition  for  a  military  life,  be 
resigned  bin  commission  and  went  hack 
to  the.  plow.  Ho  occupied  a  farm  a  few 
miles  out  of  St.  Louis  where  his  wife's 
family  resided,  worked  at  the  plow  him- 
self, and  In  the  winter  cut  and  corded 
wood,  driving  his  wagon  himself  to  St. 
Louis  wheri;  he  found  a.  market.  Then 
followed  years  ot  biting  poverty  aud  of 
BUCCessive  failures  as  a  farmer  and  in 
business — wasted  years,  dreamy  indolent 
years,  hopeless,  and  neglected  years.  But 
failures  never  dnunted  him— he  never 
cursed  his  luck.  It  one  thing  failed,  he 
tried  another  and  never  despaired— 
neither,  perhaps,  did  he  hope  for  much. 
Then  on  April  11.  1861,  the  shot 
that  opened  for  him  the  door  of  oppor- 
tunity was  fired  at  Sumter — and  it 
found  Grant  waiting  at  the  door.  On 
the  ISth  the  news  reached  Galena  that 
Lincoln  bad  called  for  volunteers.  On 
the  19th  Grant  was  drilling  a  company 
and  in  a  week  ho  led  his  men  to  Spring- 
field the  capital  of  Illinois,  lo  tender 
his  services  to  tbe  nation.  "The  nation 
gave  me  my  military  education,"  he 
said,  "it  Is  entitled  lo  my  services.*'  By 
what  slow  and  tedious  steps  he  came  to 
recognition  and  important  commands 
ore  familiar  facts  of  history. 

Was  Grant  a  great  military  genius? 
How  often  was  that  question  ashed  In 
the  days  of  storm  and  stress  when, 
silent  and  unexplalning  himself  he 
went  smashing  through  the  best  laid 
plans  of  ter-hnical  military  men — how 
often,  too,  in  the  after  days  when  the 
experts  and  the  memoir  writers  were 
dissecting  his  campaigns. 

Grant  was  a  pioneer  in  the  business  of 
big  driving  and  big  pushing,  and  a  past 
er,  ns  well,  of  the  patient  art  of  at- 
trition that  we  heard  so  murh  about  In 
ale  world  war.  Grant  always  knew 
be  wanted  to  do — behind  all  his 
riving  and  big  pushing  was  Grant's 
and  quick  thinking  brain  that 


of  the  very  esse 
Like  Foch.  Gran: 
put  his  finger  upi 
Federal  militarj 
early  years  of  thi 
trnlized     control 


in 


war — the  lack  of  e 
and     ot     co-operation 
among  the  different  armies.     His  first  [ 
great  stroke  was  one  lhat  showed  his  e 
coptlonal  genius  for  the  strategy  of  wu 

Not  only  did  he  grasp  the  Important 
of  the  capture  of  Vlcksburg,  but  bis  ex 
eution  of  the  campaign  that  ended  in  1 
downfall  was  characterized  by  the  first 
real    evldencec    of   military   genius  that 
had  developed  in  the    war    up    to    thal| 
time.    He  was  the  first  of  the  A 
generals   to  perceive  thnt  in   a  compar- 
atively fertile  country  it  \ 
sary   to   incumber  his   movements    with  | 
commissary    impedimenta,   but  that  I 
thing  to  do  was  to  let  bis  army  live 
the  country  and  lo  make  its  necessities  | 
a  spur  to  kick  and  decisive  action. 
was  a  Napoleonic   idea.     All  Of  Gri 
plans  for  the  Vicksburg  campaign  i 
novel  and  startling]?  bold— new  methods  | 
of  warfare  entirely  to  tbe  men  and  the  ] 
officers    under    him — yet    he    had 
faculty   of  impressing  them   with   tt 
feasibility.      Vicksburg    stands    unchal- 
lenged   today    as    a    master    stroke    of  I 
strategy,  with  Grant  in  the  role  o: 
master  strategist.    He  stood  alone  i..  _„ 
bold  conception  of  the  plan  and  through- 
out  tho  operations   he   studied    and    di- 
rected tbe  movements  or  his  forces  from  I 
the  beginning  to  the  end— he  seemed  to  I 
be  the  only  man  who  took  a  survey  of  I 
the  entire  situation  with  a  strategic  eye  I 
and  understanding. 

Grant's  strategy  at  Chattanooga 
another     evidence    nf     his    genius     that  I 
brought    acclaim    from    the    severest    of  I 
his  critics.     The  battle  was  fought  ou 
Upon  Grant's  plans  and  under  bis  imrat 
diate  direction,  and  Grant's  recognitiot 
of  the  "psychological  moment"  for  the  I 
final  attack  that  won  the  battle  wou; 
have  delighted  the  heart  of  Napoleon- 
that  was  an  achievement  after  the  great  I 
master's  own    teachings.     And    in  those  I 
tremendous  final  campaigns  that  ended  I 
at  Appomattox,  the  student  of  strategy  I 
will  find  much  to  interest  him.  to  clinch  | 
bis   follh    in   Grant's   genius, 
begin  first  to  hear  of  Grant's  policy  of  I 
"attrition"— ihe  terrible  attrition  of  the 
Wilderness,     ..f    Spnttsylvania,    of     Cold 
Harbor,   of  battle   after   battle,   without  | 
rest    or    ceasing, 
down,     nibbled     away     to     nothing    by  I 
Grant's    merciless    momentum.      But 
was  not  all  "attrition"— not  all  hamra 
ing.     There  were  remarkable  flashes  of  | 
hi-  strategic  genius  often  evidenced— 
was  the  one  general  who  was  always  do- 
ing the  unexpected.    As.  after  the  b    "" 
of  Cold  Harbor,   when   Lee  was  expect- 
ing    him     to    cross     the     Chiekuhominy. 
Grant  executed  one  of  tbe  most  brilliant  | 
flank  movements  ever  recorded  of  ; 
army.  when,  with  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac,   115,000    strong,    he    crossed 
James  River  at  Wilcox  Landing,  entire- 
ly   eluding    Lee's    observation    and 
structlng  for    the  purpose  one  of 
greatest  military  bridges  that  the  wi 
has  seen  since  the  days  of  Xerxes,  leav- 
ing Lee  for  nearly  a  week   in  absolute  | 
Ignorance  of  his  whereabouts.     Here  i 
what    a    distinguished    foreign    military  | 
critic    has    written    of    that    campaign ; 
"There     were     soldiers     more     accom 
pllshed.    as    was    McClellan.    more    bril 
liant,  as  was  Rosecrans,  and  more  exact 
as  was  Buell,  but   it  would  be  difficult 
io  prove  that  these  generals,  or  indeed  | 
any  others  in   the  services,  could   ha' 
accomplished     tbe     task     which    Gra 
brought    to    complete   success     in     th 
campaign." 

And    then    the    tragic    close    of    th 
great  career  that  was  like  the  cllmi 
■agedy,   still    too   fresh 
for    its   poignant    passages  I 
>e  recalled — the  struggle  with  sordid  I 
tical  environments,  the  wreck  of  for-  V 
e.  the   last   sad    days  at   Mount    Mc- 1 

)at.  Out  of  it  comes  forth  in  clear  1 
resonant  utterance  his  "Let  us  have  I 
re,"  and  bis  primal  vision  of  the  I 
ilng  of  a  day  when   "the  nations  i  " 

earth  will  agree  upon  some  so 
congress,  which  will  take  cognizant 
nternatloual  questions,  whose  deci- 
is  will  be  as  binding  as  tr 
is  of  our  supreme  court  ai 
— a  vision  that  paved  the  i 
Hague   tribunal,   the   first   step  I 


tarlia 


;   of  1 


)rtd.     The  I 


passed  from  tbe  stage  in  | 
i  of  peace— his  last  message  l 
ile  a  prayer  of  thankfulness  tin 
ad    come,   as   be    hoped,    to    pe 


wltfaoi 


I  i 


.  I  am 


providential 
to  continue  my  work,  and  be- 
bas  enabled  me  to  see  for  my- 
hnppy   harmony   which   has 
suddenly  sprung  up   between   i 
gaged  but  a  few  short  years  age 
flict." 
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GRANT'S   CENTENARY. 

President  Harding's  thought,  ex- 
pressed at  the  birthplace  of  the  great 
commander,  that  more  of  Grant's 
magnanimity  is  needed  in  the  world 
today,  can  hardly  be  gainsaid.  It  is 
remarkable  that  at  the  close  of  our 
Civil  War  both  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  our  armies  in  the  field  and 
the  supreme  head  of  our  government 
at  Washington  were  willing  and  anx- 
ious to  let  bygones  be  bygones— there 
could  not  be  too  Boon  a  resumption 
of  normal  life  in  the  two  sections  of 
the  nation.  No  matter  how  bitter 
Southerners  might  for  the  time  con- 
tinue to  feel  toward  the  North,  they 
were  most  thoroughly  beaten.  But 
that  was  not  all,  the  North  needed  a 
prosperous  South,  a  happy,  contented 
South,  not  a  sink  of  despair  and  con- 
sequent political  agitation.  Lincoln 
saw  it  and  Grant  saw  it;  it  was  the 
great  misfortune  to  the  whole  nation 
that  the  one  died  and  the  other  could 
not  for  a  term  of  years  take  up  the 
work  that  Lincoln  was  prevented  by 
the  assassin's  bullet  from  continu- 
ing— that  Andrew  Johnson  could  not 
mollify  Congress  in  its  unseemly 
spirit  of  vengeance. 

The  part  that  Congress  played  dur- 
ing Johnson's  administration  is  being 
played  by  France  today  after  the  ab- 
solute overthrow  of  Germany  as  a 
great  military  and  commercial  power. 
It  is  Lloyd  George  that  has  the  vision 
of  Lincoln  and  of  Grant.  Unfortun- 
.  ately  wnile  Mr.  Harding  can  look  bade 
with  a  clear  perspective  upon  Grant's 
he  has  not  the  sense  of  proportion  to 
adapt  it  in  his  own  administration. 
For  the  part  he  has  played  In  the 
world  readjustment  has  not  touched 
upon  the   greater   ulcer  in  the   body 


politic  of  the  world  today,  important 
as  the  results  of  the  Washington  arms 
conference  concededly  \  are. 

In.  most  of  the  centennial  eulogies 
of  Grant  it  is  noteworthy  that  stress 
is  laid  upon  his  early  life  and  his 
brilliant  success  aB  a  military  com- 
mander, while  little  is  said  of  his  ca- 
reer as  a  president  of  the  United 
States.  This  circumstance  ought  not 
to  go  without  comment.  Grant  was 
not  a  Washington  or  a  Napoleon.  Of 
Washington  we  think  quite'as  much, 
or  perhaps  mora  often,  as  the  first 
president,  though  he  is  still  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  adroit  generals  in 
history,  small  as  were  his  armies  and 
as  ill  supplied.  Washington's  per- 
sonal character  continues  to  act  as  an 
inspiration  to  youth  and  to  men  of 
mature  years.  Grant's  fame  rests 
almost  exclusively  upon  his  record  as 
a  commander  in  the  one  war.  Yet 
President  Harding  is  justified  in 
bringing  forward  that  trait  of  for- 
giveness and  that  other  of  doing 
things  in  the  natural,  orderly  way. 

Ab  to  Grant's  fame  as  a  warrior,  it 
is  always  to  be  remarked  that  he  sel- 
,  dom  if  ever  manifested  what  is 
termed  brilliancy  in  command.  Wash- 
,  ington  before  him  and  Lee  immediate- 
'  ly  confronting  him  unquestionably 
•  were  the  better  generals.    They  were 

■  of  quicker  wit,  of  greater  versatility, 
[  knew  better  how  to  do  the  most  with 
'  the  fewest  men  and  the  least  equip- 
ment.      But  because   they   were    fa- 

i  vored  by  nature  with  the  gifts  of  a 

great  soldier,  with  genius  that  none 

can  acquire  no  matter  how  hard  he 

.  may  search  for  it,  their  lives  in  the 

;  field  do  not  offer  much  in  the  way 

■  of  example  for  the  average  individ- 
ual.   With  Grant  it  is'  different. 

In  his  memoirs  Grant  seeks  to 
'make  himself  out  commonplace;  and 
the  character  he  gives  himself  is 
probably  not  far  from  accurate.  He 
posted'  as  incorrect  the  stories  that 
-he  had  risen  from  abject  poverty  to 
the  greatest  posts  under  the  republic; 
he  denied  that  he  was.  a  mere  cart- 
man  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out: 
Yet  the  picture  he  draws  of  himself 
is  one  of  mediocrity.  Despite  his  pre- 
vious erperience  as  an  officer  in  the 
regular  army,  he  confesses,  that  when 
he  was  given  a  relatively  insignifi- 
cant command  over  state  troops  at 
the  outset  of  "the  war  he  was  almost 
terrified  at  the  responsibility  that 
rested  on  his  shoulders  in  the  first 
aotion.  It  was  only  when  he  came 
out  with  a  moderate  degree  of  suc- 
cess and  began  to  count  the  innumer- 
able blunders  that  were  being  made 
by  other  men  all  around  him  that  he 
began  to  acquire  that  courage  and 
pertinacity  which  eventually  led  to 
victory  after  victory  and  to  Lincoln's 
calling  him  to  be  commander-in-chief. 
When  Grant  was  given  all  the  ar 
mies  flying  the  Union  flag  the  North 
had  a  vastly  predominating  armament, 
numbers  on  land  and  sea  being  re 
garded.  The  South  bad  been  hold 
ing  out  only  because  the  Union  armies 
had  been  used  one  at  a  time,  just 
as  in  France  first  one  army,  and  then 
another  had  been  hurled  at  the  Ger- 
mans, giving  the  latter  opportunity  to 
transfer  troops  from  point  to  point. 
What  Grant  did  'was  what  Foch'was 


to  do  years  later— he  co-ordinated  th« 
armies  and  kept  all  in  constant  ac- 
tion, giving  the  enemy  no  time  to 
shift  his  forces  or  even  to  recuperate 
within  his  works.  That  bulldog  te- 
nacity, that  principle  of  keeping  ever- 
lastingly at  is,  is  eveV  valuable  in 
whatever  may  be  one's  vocation. 

But  Grant  in  the  White  House  did 
not  see  his  objectives  as  did  Grant 
in  the  field.  He  needed  finesse  that 
he  did  not  possess.  He  could  not 
order  Congress  about  as  he  had  com- 
manded the  generals.  As  consequent 
his  fame  today  would  be  even  greater 
had  he  been  permitted  to  rest  on  his 
laurels  after  Appomattox.  This  is  a 
lesson  that  may  well  be  taken  to  heart 
by  other  military  men  who  have  won 
fame.  When  Pershing  is  mentioned 
for  president  his  admirers  tremble. 
Foch  does  not  suggest  statesmanship 
when  he  declaims  as  to  the  German 
boundary.  
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GENERAL  GIANT'S 
100TH  BIRTHDAY 
IS  CELEBRATED 
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FITTING     OBSERVATION     IN     THE 

SEVERAL  SCHOOLS   IN  THIS 

CITY  —  SKETCHES  OF 

THE   PROGRAMS. 

i 

One  hundred  years  ago  today  Gen-, 
eral  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  born  at 
Point  Pleasant,  Ohio,  and  tdday  that 
little  town  of  154  inhabitants  enjoye.l 
a  celebration  of  that  important  event. 
Point  Pleasant  was  not  alone  in  cel- 
ebrating, but  had  plenty  of  company. 
In  practically  every  city,  town  or  ham- 
let  throughout   the   United   States   a 

.  celebration  of  observance  of  Borne  kind 

.  was  carried  out. 

The  members  of  the  different  ports 

:of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
observed  the  birthday  of  their  leader, 
the  man  who  successfully  built  up  thi3 

'northern  army  during  the  Civil  War, 

?  and  who  by  his  foresight  and  knowl- 
edge of  military  matters,  led' the  blue 

£  coated  warriors  to  victory. 

•  In  the  public  Bchools  of  this  city 
£' during  the  day  the  different  classes 
-put  on  programs  in  keeping  with  the  oc- 
'  casion.  The  officers  of  the  National 
!  Encampment  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  caused 
8a  leaflet  to  be  distributed,  which  con- 
Stained  a  tentative  program  fitting  tor 
;;the  occasion  and  which  was  used. 

•  The  programs  consisted  of  songs, 
'-.sketch  of  the  life  of  General  Grant, 

•  his  work  in  the  Civil  War,  his  work 
'as  president  and  other  things  in  con- 

'Jnection  with  his  public  life.  Five 
?of  the  /ketches  from  the  program 
^follows: 

i       Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Ulysses  S. 

J  Grant. 

'5    Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  born  April  2?, 
gl822.       His  father  was  marked  as  a 
£brave  man,  known  among  his  neigh- 
bors as  fearless  and  determined.      Hid 
mother    was    a   quiet,    persistent,    de 
"vout,  high  minded  woman.      .He  in- 
•herited  the  best  qualities  of  each. 
IS    He    entered   the   Military   Academy 
"at  West  Point,  July  1,  1839,  at  the" 
",age   of  17,   and  was   graduated  June 
?30,   1843.        He   was   assigned   to   the 
•.^Fourth  Infantry  and   entered  Mexico 
>as    brevet    second    lieutenant,    under 
^General  Taylor  in  May,   1846.        His 
Ifirst  battle  was  at  Palo  Alto,  May  C, 
U846.       He  was  breveted  for  courage 
•and  ability  on  the  field  twice  in  five 
"days. 

He  married  Julia  B.  Dent.  August 
22,  1848.  He  went  to  California  in 
'-1852  and  in  July,  1854  he  retired  from 
Tthe  army.  For  a  time  he  was  a 
:coal  dealer,  real  estate  agent  and 
-.farmer.  He  went  to  Galena,  111.,  in 
1859,  where  he  clerked  in  his  fathers 
'leather  store  until  the  firing  on  Fort 
Sumpter. 

In  April,  1861.  he  became  a  clerk 
in  the  governor's  office  at  Springfield. 
111.  He  was  made  colonel  of  the  25r.h 
Illinois  ; Volunteers  in  June,  18C1 
brigadier  general  in  July,  1861;  ma- 
jor general  in  February,  1862;  .lieu- 
tenant general  on  March  9,  1864,  and 
on  July  25,  1S66,  he  was  made  gen- 
eral.       In   November,    1868,    he    was 


.  elected  president  of  the  United  States 
and  again  in  November,  18^2. 

On  July  23,  1885,  he  received  tils 
supreme  promotion  from  the  summit 
of   Mount  McGregor,   New  York. 

"On   fame's   eternal   camping  ground 

His  silent  tent  is  spread, 
And  glory  guards  with  solemn  round, 
The  bivouac  of  the  dead." 

Grant   in   the  Civil    War. 
General   Grant,   like     Lincoln,   was' 
determined  to  maintain  the  Union  at 
any  cost. 

First  at  Fort  Donelson  and 
then  on  the  field  of  Shiloh 
demonstrated  Grant's  wonderful  abili- 
ty to  handle  men  under  fire. 

General  Grant  called  these  two  bat- 
tles our  'ifirst  clear  victory"  in  the 
issue  between  the  north  and  south, 
demonstrating  the  ability  of  raw  re- 
cruits to  endure  and  win  when  prop- 
erly led.  It  broke  the  strategic  line 
of  defense  of  the  south  and  enabled 
him  to  send  thousands  of  prisoners 
to  the  north. 

Immediately  Bowling  Green  was 
abandoned; Nashville  surrendered  with- 
out a  blow;  Columbus  was  deserted; 
;  Missouri  was  secured;  Kentucky  was 
practically  freed  from  invaders  and 
Tennessee  was  restored  to  the  union. 
It  was  here  that  Grant's  "uncondi- 
tional surrender"  gave  new  inspira- 
tion to' trie  army  and  the  country. 

At  Shiloh  General  Grant  illustrated 
■the  secret  of  all  his  fighting  and  his 
instinct  for  victory.  As  he  stated  it 
himself:  "There  comes  always  in  a 
close  battle  a  critical  moment  when 
both  armies  have  done  their  best(up 
to  their  natural  endurance.  Each  is 
trembling  and  uncertain  at  the  limit, 
anxious  to  see  what  would  come  next. 
To  discover  this  supreme  moment 
and  then  do  more  than  any  man  could 
be_,asked  or  demanded  to  do,  strike 
jgasi'  and  hard,  is  always  to  win." 

"Before  the  gates  of  Vicksburg,  the 
'Gibraltar  of  America'  in  the  passes 
by  Chattanooga,  the  Marathon  of  the 
Central  South,  in  the  marshes  of  the 
Wilderness,  the  Death  Valley  o?  the 
rebellion.  Grant  broke  the  military 
power  of  the  Confederacy."' 
„  His  name  will  be  cherished  and  hon- 
ored as  long  as  there  beats  anywhere 
on  the  earth  a  human  heart  in'  sympa- 
thy with  freedom. 

Charles  Henry  Fowler. 
From  Patriotic  Orations  by 'Permission 

Grant  as   President. 

We  must  measure  an  administration 
as  we  do  a  man,  by  the  things 
achieved.  By  this  rule  General 
Grant's  presidential  administrations 
put  on  vast  proportions. 

The  most  difficult  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  unite  the  parts  of  the  nation 
so  long  estranged  and  so  recently  in 
fiercest  conflict.  Force  can  crush 
foe,  but  it  is  the  highest  achievement 
of  man's  or  God's  government  to  soft- 
en and  win  conquered  hearts.  * 

Next  came  the  restoration  of  the 
national  credit.  The  nation  had  been 
passing  through  a  deep  and  protracted 
financial  panic,  but  under  Grant's  ad 
•ministration  the  country  paid  off  and 
restored  national  credit  and  resumed 
special  payment  and  this  was  honor 
enough  for  one  man. 

With  honesty  and  integrity  for  his 
administration,  with  national  honor 
and  national  credit  at  par,  with  specie 
payment  for  a^ll  debts,  with  peace,  for 
1  the  poor  Indians,  with  'friendship  for 
Mexico,  and  hope  for  Cuba,  and  ths 


Treaty  of  Washington  in  arbitrating 
the  Alabama  claims  for  England,  Gen- 
eral Grant  will  be  honored  as  .a  great 
president. 
t     Tho   south   emulated  .  the   north   in 


praising  him  anmeven  England  said: 

"No  man  has  stained  the  president's 
honor  or  questioned  his  ability." 

Mckinley's  Appreciation  of  Grant, 
i-  At  the  dedication  of  the  Grant  monu- 
ment, April  27,  1897,  at  New  York, 
William  McKinley  spoke  in  part  as 
follows : 

"The  great  heroes  of  the  civil 
strife  on  land  and  sea  are  for  the 
most  part  no  more.  Thomas  and 
Hancock,  Logan  and  McPherson,  Far- 
rugut,  Dupont  and  Porter'  and  a  host 
of  others  have  passed  forever  from 
human  sight.  Those  remaining  grow 
dearer  to  us,  and  from  them  and  the 
memory  of  those  who  have  departed 
generations  yet  unborn  will  draw 
their  inspiration  and  gather  strength 
for   patriotic   purpose. 

"A  great  life  never  dies.  Grr.nt's 
deeds  are  imperishable.  Great  names 
are  immortal.  General  Grant's  serv- 
ices afid  character  will  continue  un- 
*  (CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  EIGHrr" 
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diminished  in  influence  and  will  ad- 
vance in  the  estimation  of  mankind 
so  long  as  liberty  remains  the  comer- 
stone  of  free  government  and  integ- 
rity of  life  the  guaranty  of  good  citi- 
zenship. 

'Faithful  and  fearless  as  a  volun- 
teer soldier,  intrepid  and  invincible 
.  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies 
of  the  Union,  calm  and  confident  as 
president  of  a  re-united  and  strength- 
ened nation  which  his  genius  'had 
been  instrumental  in  achieving,  he 
has  our  homage  and  that  of  the 
world;  but  brilliant  as  was  his  pub- 
lic character,  we  love  him  all  the 
more  for  his  home  life  and  homely 
virtues. 

"His  individuality,  his  bearing  and 
speech,  his  simple  ways  had  a  flavor 
of  rare  and  unique  distiction  and  his 
Americanism  was  so  true  and  un- 
compromising that  his  name  will 
stand  as  the  embodiment  of  liberty, 
loyalty   and   national   unity. 

"Victorious  in  the  work  which  un- 
der divine  providence  he  was  called 
upon  to  do;  clothed  with  al.nost  lim- 
itless power;  he  was  yet  one  of  the 
people — patient,  patriotic  and  just. 
Success  did  not  disturb  the  even 
balance  of  his  mind,  while  fame  was 
powerless  to  swerve  him  from  the 
path  of  duty. 

"Great  as  he  was  in  war,  he  loved 
peace  and  told  the  world  that  honor- 
able arbitration  of  differences  was 
the  best  hope  of  civilization.  With 
Washington  and  Lincoln;  Grant  has 
an  exalted  place  in  history  and  in  the 
affections  of  the  people.  Today  his 
memory  is  held  in  equal  esteem  by 
those  whom  he  led  to  victory  and  by 
those  who  accepted  his  generous 
terms  of  peace.  New  York  city  holds 
in  its  keeping  the  precious  dust  of 
the  silent  soldier;  but  his  achieve- 
ments— what  he  and  his  brave  com- 
rades wrought  for  mankind — are'  in 
the  keeping  of  seventy  millions  of 
American  citizens  who  will  guard  the 
sacred  heritage  forever  and  forever 
more." 


The  American's  Creed. 
I  believe  in  the  United  States  of 
America  as  a  Government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
whose  just  powers  are  derived  from 
the  consent  of  vthe  governed;  a  democ- 
racy in  a  republic;  a  sovereign  Nation 
of  many  sovereign  States;  a  perfect 
Union,  one  and  inseparable,  estao 
lished  upon  those  principles  of  free- 
dom, equality,  pustice  and  humanity 
for  which  American  patriots  sacrificed 
their  lives  and  fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to 
my  country  to  love  it;  to  support  its 
Constitution;  to  obey  its  laws;  to  re 
spect  its  flag;  and  to  defend  it  against 
all  enemies. 

At  noon  today  Charles  M.  William- 
son jr.,  gave  a  concert  program  of 
national  and  patriotic  airs  on  the  Bap- 
tist Church  chimes.  This  evening  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Skillin  Post,  No.  47, 
G.  A.  R.,  and  auxiliary  organizations 
will  celebrate  the  event.  Supper  will 
jbe  served  followed  by  a  patriotic  pro- 
jgram. 

Display  of  Flags. 
In  compliance  with  a  request  by  the 
[officers  and  members  of  Skillin  Post, 
|No.  47,  G.  A.  R.,  many  business  places, 
[as  well  as  private  residences,  today 
[displayed  American  flags  in  honor  of 
i  the  birthday  anniversary  of  General 
Grant. 
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GRANT  KILLED  '65 
BONUS.  SAYS  STRYKER 


FORMER     PRESIDENT     HAMILTON 
COLLEGE  TALKS  TO  G.  A.  R. 


REID  DENIS  HE'S  SOCIALIST 


Mayor  Takes  Occasion  at  Meeting  in 
Honor  of  Civil  War  General  to  De- 
clare He  Has  Been  "Misquoted"  and 
Made  to  Appear  as  a  Radical. 

"Grant  set  his  veto  upon  inflation, 
the  bonus  proposition  of  that  time!" 
declared  Dr.  M.  W.,  Stryker,  former 
president  of  Hamilton  College,  in  the 
course  of  a  brilliant  eulogy  of  the 
Civil  War  general  in  whose  honor 
Skillin  Post,  No.  47,  G.  A.  R.,  and  al- 
lied organizations  banqueted  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  Thursday  evening. 

Having  described  the  old  fashion  of 
praising  Grant  as  a  general  and  of  ex- 
plaining away  his  shortcomings  as  a 
president,  Dr.  Stryker-  expressed 
thanks  that  Grant  "saved  us  from  the 
odiousness  of  Johnson,  who  would 
have  tried  Lee  in  spite  of  parole." 

Very  little  had  Dr.  Stryker  to  say 
regarding    the  recent    war.      Toward 
the  end  of  his  address,  however,  he 
,  cried:  "Vive  la  France!" 

The  veterans  of  '61,  the  veterans  of 
the  World  War  and  the  others  of  the 
125  men  and  women  who  heard  him, 
applauded. 

Then  he  flung  out: 

"And  may  she  have  all  that  is  com- 
ing to  her!" 

Upon  the  premise  of  a  struggle  he 
added  the  wish: 

"May  some  later  Pershing  be  able 
to  say,  'Lafayette,  we  are  here!'" 

Not  applause  but  sober  silence  fol- 
lowed these  words. 

Mayor  Says   He's   No  Socialist. 

Mayor  Reid  stepped  aside  from  his 
carefully  prepared  address  to  discuss 
for  two  or  three  minutes  what  he 
termed   "misquotations,"  placing  him 
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GRANT,  COLORADO  AND  THE  "IMMORTAL  306." 


The  centennary  of  the  birth  of  General  and  President  U.  S.  Grant  was 
fittingly  and  appropriately  celebrated  throughout  the  nation,  and  also  with 
an  interesting  program  of  music  and  speechmaking  in  Denver.  Next  to  Lin- 
coln, Grant  was  the  preserver  of  the  republic.  It  is  befitting  at  this  time  to 
recall  Senator  Roscoe  Conkling's  speech  before  the  Republican  national  con- 
vention held  in  Chicago  in  1880  in  nominating  Grant  for  a  third  term  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  opening  it  with  the  following: 
"And  when  asked  what  state  he  hails  from, 

Our  sole  reply  shall  be, 
He  hails  from  Appomatox 

And  its  famous  apple  tree." 

It  was  President  Grant  who  issued  the  proclamation  through  which 
Colorado  was  admitted  as  the  Centennial  State  in  1876. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  also  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  Colo- 
rado delegation  to  the  Republican  national  convention  held  in  Chicago  in  1880 
stood  by  Grant  for  a  third  term  nomination.  It  was  headed  by  Governor  John 
L.  Routt  and  composed  of  the  following:  Governor  John  L.  Routt,  Denver; 
Lafayette  Head,  Conejos ;  Amos  Steck,  Denver ;  George  T.  Clark,  Leadville ; 
John  A.  Ellet,  Boulder,  and  M.  N.  Magone,  Canon  City.  Alternates:  E.  L. 
Campbell,  Leadville ;  E.  P.  Kent,  Ouray ;  Wolf  Londoner,  Denver ;  A.  P.  Curry, 
Leadville;  J.  T.  Blake,  Cleora,  and  J.  D.  Hall,  Silver  Cliff — six  delegates  and 
six  alternates. 

Thirty-six  ballots  were  cast  for  the  presidential  nomination,  and  on 
every  vote  Colorado  cast  her  six  ballots  for  Grant.  On  the  thirty-sixth  ballot, 
when  Garfield  received  the  nomination,  306  votes  remained  solid  for  Grant. 
Defiant  and  loyal  to  the  last,  the  306  met  their  defeat.  It  was  always  a  mat- 
ter of  pride  with  Governor  Routt  and  the  five  other  delegates  from  Colorado 


that  from  the  first  ballot  to  the  last  they  remained  solid  and  without  a  break 
for  Grant.  The  Colorado  delegation  formed  a  part  of  the  "immortal  306,"  as 
they  are  commonly  known  in  the  history  of  the  Republican  party.  Their  sup- 
port of  Grant  for  a  third  term  set  a  precedent  for  Republicans  in  Colorado, 
which  was  followed  and  endorsed  by  the  Progressives  from  this  state  who 
advocated  a  third  term  for  Roosevelt. 

There  were  756  delegates  in  the  Chicago  convention  of  1880..  of  which 
Governor  Routt  and  his  Colorado  delegation  formed  an  historic  and  conspic- 
uous part.  On  the  first  ballot  the  vote  stood:  U.  S.  .Grant,  304  votes;  James 
G.  Blaine,  284 ;  John  Sherman,  93 ;  George  F.  Edmunds,  34 ;  William  Windom, 
10,  and  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  30  Through  the  thirty-six  ballots  there  were 
also  scattering  votes  for  Roscoe  Conkling,  John  F.  Hartranft,  George  W.  Mc- 
Crary,  E.  J.  Davis,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and  Benjamin  Harrison.  On  the 
thirty-sixth  ballot,  in  which  James  A.  Garfield  was  nominated,  the  vote  stood : 
Grant,  306;  Blaine,  42;  Sherman,  3;  Washburne,  5,  and  Garfield,  399. 

On  the  nomination  for  vice  president,  Colorado  gave  her  six  votes  solid 
for  General  Chester  A.  Arthur.  On  the  death  of  Garfield,  Arthur  became 
President  and  Senator  Henry  M.  Teller  of  Colorado  was  made  secretary  of 
the  interior  in  his  cabinet. 

Whether  right  or  wrong  in  advocating  a  third  term  for  Grant  as  Presi- 
dent, it  is  the  historic  fact  that  Colorado  remained  loyal  with  the  "immortal 
306"  who  stood  by  him  until  the  very  last. 


